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Remarks ona New and Important Remedy in Consumptive Diseases ; 
with a Description of an Apparatus for the Easy and Domestic 
Employment of a Medicated Atmosphere in Cases of Impeded 
Respiration. By John Doddridge Humphreys, Surgeon. 12mo. 
pp. 51. Kidd. 


Tux author of this treatise is the gentleman to whom the public 
are indebted for the Correspondence of the celebrated Dr Dod- 
dridge, who was his great-grandfather, and from whose letters we 
gave the other day such amusing extracts. As Dr Doddridge is 
infallibly gone to that part of Elysium in which loving souls reside, 
atid where he is at this minute walking in the myrtle groves with 
Dido, Dr Bishop, and others, we cannot conceive him to desire any 
better lot for his great-grandson than to be a successful comba- 
tant of that dire disease, which picks out the gentlest and fairest of 
the sex to prey upon, 
‘© Loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud.” 
The best passage but one in the poems of Mason (as far as we 
remember them) records the toveliness of the wife he lost by this 
cruel malady. 
“The midnight clock has tolled; and hark, the bell 
Of death beats slow! heard ye the note profound : 
It pauses now; and now, with rising knell, 
lings to the hollow gale its sullen sound. 
Yes * * * is dead. Attend the strain, 
Daughters of Albion! Ye that, light as air, 
So oft have tript in her fantastic train, 
With hearts as gay, and faces half as fair : 
For she was fair beyond your brightest bloom : 
(This Envy owns, since now her bloom is fled) 
Fair as the forms that, wove in Fancy’s loom, 
Float in light vision round the poet’s head. 
Whene’er with soft serenity she smiled, 
Or caught the orient blush of quick surprise, 
How sweetly mutable, how brightly wild, 
The liquid lustre darted from her eyes !” 
Such has been the case of hundreds of fair faces and loving hearts 
in this island, the climate of which is under special tlisrepute for 
consumption. Nor is the other sex exempted. Multitudes of the 
younger pert of them hourly perish, whose delicacy of perception, 
moral and intellectual (heightened perhaps by the disease) has in 
vain endeared them to their friends; many of them with manly 
hearts in their bosoms, too strong for their weak frame. Mr Keats 
died in this way. Mr Shelley would most probably have been cut 
off in the same manner, had he not suffered the fate of Lycidas. 
Those cases are too near and touching for us to dwell upon. We 
feel as the physician does who comes smiling towards a new patient 
to give him courage, and sees before him a disease which has brought 
the hearse to his own door.— A record of a female death still more 
interesting than Mr Mason’s, is to be found in the life of Dr Birch 
the antiquary, whose wife died in less than a year after her marriage. 
“The disorder which carried her off,” says the biographer, “ was a 
consumption accelerated by child-bearing; and almost in the very 
article of her death, she wrote to her husband the following letter : 
“ This day I return you, my dearest life, my sincere, hearty thanks 
r every favour bestowed on your faithful and obedient wife, 
“July 31, 1729. Hannan Bircu.” 
We do not pretend to speak of the invention brought forward by 
Mr Humphreys against consumptive diseases, with any knowledge 
of the subject; but we are interested in it in common with all 
Englishmen, especially such as have had reason to lament the want of 
a remedy; and we have taken the first opportunity afforded us of 
calling attention to it. 'We have seen such remarkable recoveries, 
or we should rather say, such a remarkable recovery, from what has 
been pronounced to be consumption, even in its worst form, that we 
always thought it a popular prejudice to think the disease incurable. 
Dr Sydenham (if we remember rightly) thought that riding on horse- 





back was a cure for it; that is (we suppose), he took consumption to 
be but one aspect of a general weakness of the system, curable by 
having recourse to the first elements of health, air and exercise. 
We know not however in what sense he used the word consumption, 
whether in a general or particular one. With modern physicians, it 
implies, unless otherwise qualified, tubercular consumption, or that 
state of wasting debility, in which tubercles are produced in the 
lungs. Mr Humphreys connects this state invariably with climate 
or bad air; and the invention which it is the object of his treatise 
to set forth, is proposed as a substitute for a better climate when not 
to be had, or a counteraction of air that is impure. We will first give 
his account of the disease, and then of the invention. The former 
startles us with presenting a new and multitudinous aspect of a dis- 
ease, which seems literally to prey upon its victims, and of which 
the author gives as lively and in some measure as reconciling an 
image as possible by comparing it to the aphides which prey upon 
flowers, The body of the young beauty is literally beset, it would 
appear, by living destroyers, as the rose-tree is by the insects pecu- 
liar to it. 

In answer to the question, “ What is the immediate derangement 
of the living powers, which in the predisposed produces consump- 
tion?”—Mr Humphreys says, “ A loss of the due equilibrium of 
the circulation. The veins are then overcharged, the system 
loaded with deteriorated blood, the digestive organs oppressed, and 
the vital energy too far exhausted to recover a proper command of 
the animal resources. Then it is that, as the aphides crowd a 
sickly plant, tubercles arise in the lungs, the heart palpitates as if it 
were conscious of its weakness, and the slow consuming hectic 
fastens on its prey. 

‘ These views (he continues) are supported by the experiments 
of Dr Jenner on rabbits, who, by subjecting those animals to the 
injurious agency of bad food, confined air, and cold, led to the 
formation of tuberculous disease, and by an opposite treatment was 
enabled to restore their former health. They are also corroborated 
by the fact, that Consumption arises from slight external causes, 
when the action of the heart has been long depressed by the 
existence of mental anxiety.’—p. 19. 


This and the following account of the disease will be read with 
great interest by many who have no connexion with the science of 
medicine. The author is enumerating the facts connected with the 
use of his invention. 


‘1st, Consumption is not a primary disease of the general system, 
which becomes fatal from an exhausting reaction in the chest,—but 
arises from hydatids which occur in the lungs when the animal 
powers are unable, from debility, to contend with the injurious im- 
pressions of an uncongenial climate : 

‘2nd, Hydatids, however Sepaees are extraneous bodies, and 
have a separate vitality, as in the case of ascarides: 

‘ 3rd, Hydatids, when present in the lungs, may lose their 
vitality, and in an indurated form remain innoxious ; or may proba- 
bly “be ‘absorbed; or, on the other hand, they may increase in 
number and size until they nearly choke up the tubes and vesicles 
of the lungs which the air should occupy in respiration, and excite 
inflammatory symptoms and results incompatible with a continuance 
of life. In counteracting this disease the objects will therfore be ;— 

Ist, To remove debility, by supporting the functions of the stom- 
ach, bowels. and skin; and to revivify the lungs by an atmosphere 
of a congenial temperature, and of a salubrious quality : 

‘2nd, That as hydatids have a principle of vitality to some extent 
independent of the body of which they reside, it is adviseable to 
eheck their growth by local remedies which may act immediately 
upon them, and at the same time strengthen the lungs. 

‘3rd, That as the salutary effects of medicated astringent vapours 
probably arise from their causing the exhalent arteries and the lym- 
phatic vessels of the lungs when relaxed to resume a healthy tone, 
care should be taken to prevent reaction by stimulating the super- 
ficial circulation. On some occasions a counter claim upon the 
system may in this view be instituted with great advantage by ex- 
citing an augmented action in some of the more important viscera. 
In connexion with this latter intention, any peculiarity of habit, or 
of mental character, should not be overlooked. 

‘4th, When the presence of hydatids in the? lungs has fproduced 
inflammatory action, such symptoms should be reduced with great 
tenderness and caution, while the remaining pulmonary excitement 
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may be assuaged by medicated vapours of a soothing Sand antispas- 
modic tendency ; febrile affections, and debility may be guarded 
against by the same means with the assistance of cool affusions, &c. 

* From what has been previously said, it will be apparent that in 
the plan of treatment here sketched, the services of the Canopy are 
frequently required. It should, however, be observed, that when 
the pulmonary affection is of a slight and incipient character, a suffi- 
cient effect may frequently be produced by impregnating the air of 
the chambers, which the patient uses, with a duly medicated vapour. 
Some peculiar arrangements are then requisite; but these, although 
simple in themselves, could not be satistactorily explained without 
the aid of plates.’ 

We now come to the invention, or rather we here put it in this 
place as the one that seems most fitted for it in our notice. It is a 
sort of miniature chamber for the head and neck, and (if found 
worthy) will not be the less liked for being a curiosity. The author 
calls it a Pneumatic Canopy: that is to say, a canopy or hood to 
breathe in,—a ventilated enclosure. 
= *The Pneumatic Canopy, as the name implies, is a detached 
covering for the head and a portion of the bust; its essential cha- 


racter is that of a chamber, hollow from beneath, and having such an | 


opening above, as may insure its constant ventilation. In the con- 
struction I usually adopt, the front is formed of glass, and the sides 
and roof are double, and so arranged that an intervening space 
subsists between them. In the inner roof an opening is placed, 
capable of being diminished at pleasure, and in the outward roof a 
tube and stop-cock is fixed, and a second tube and stop-cock at the 
lower part of the external circumference. The materials of which 


es 
there are many other diseases in which the use of this apparatus 
will be followed with advantage.* It is, however, capable of a 
different arrangement, when it becomes a refrigerating agent of great 
energy, and is consequently useful in come cases of fever and of 
general debility. For such purposes the external sides of the 
Canopy are covered with a moistened surface, and the space between 
the sides charged with a cold fluid, while the interior is supplied 
with air properly prepared. By these means a salutary and refresh. 
ing coolness may be enjoyed in the most sultry and oppressive 
weather, which is not only in itself aluxury to the invalid, but 
occasionally of importance. In other instances, the circumstance 
of being able to furnish the patient with air taken from a source far 
beyond the chamber in which he is compelled to live, is a matter of 
no little moment. In instances where infection is dreaded, the 
use of the Canopy is still more important, as it obviates every 
such danger, by collecting the vitiated exaltations at their source 
around the person of the sufferer, and afterwards conveying them 
into the open air at any requisite distance.’ 





| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| ® © As inflammatory diseases of the lungs, although most important, are 
| not necessarily connected with the formation of tubercles, they have been 
merely alluded to in this essay. I would, however, observe, that there are 
| two states of the lungs arising from inflammation, in which the use of 
medicated vapour is beneficial. The first is, when the space which the air 
should occupy is restricted by a turgescence of the vascular surfaces, whose 
| vessels remain for some time relaxed, after having been distended by an 
| inflammatory attack. The other is an affection of the lymphatics presenting 
| a species of eruption, which has been sometimes mistaken for tubercles. 
|  * From causes of this nature a chronic catarrh often arises, and is frequently 
| attended with an irregularity of the circul ation, and an augmented secretion 





the whole is composed should be impervious to the elastic fluids | from the lungs. Such a preliminary state of disease, which to the inex. 
and to water. Pulleys and perpendicular rods are fixed to the | petienced appears already Consumption, is generally relieved by counter- 
canopy, so that it may be suspended from a movable stand, with | 'titation; or by any treatment that lowers the ey oe “a the nervous 
balance weights, which admit of its being raised or depressed with | =o Ge tean On such ager pe et toe seyy Mis Von Roos, 
the slightest touch, a regular and steady motion being secured by | ° er ey ee ee eee ee 
, , - f | pulmonary Consumption by the vapour of tar ;—in some cases an excellent 

the action of the rods, which, in ascending and descending, traverse | j ent: and one to which Sir Arthur Clark has borne testimony in his 
rings or channels attached to the stand. This apparatus, which is | valuable Essay on Bathing, aleve be says, that “ the tar teutignlite Parton s 
light 05 sy by does “me touch a patient, who when beneath it | the pulse, readers the cough less troublesome, and produces very salutary 
can read or take nourishment without inconvenience. | effects on the pulmonary system.” The case, and the temporary recover 

‘The Pneumatic Canopy being suspended, the interior may be | of the oar a ar sub-nitted to live for some elke ina we 
rendered of a due temperature by the admission of warm air, or of | house, that she might constantly inhale the warm bre ath of those animals; 
medicated vapour, conducted into it by any of the usual contri- | and the beneficial influence on some invalids of the vapour which the sun 
vances appropriated to such purposes. When vapour is employed, | ¢*hales from newly turned up earth, are instances of the same character. 
after its heat has been properly reduced, it is desirable that it should | We conclude with wishing the Pneumatic Canopy a fair trial, and 
pass through a receptacle furnished with screens of wire gauze, so | many thanks from fair patients to Dr Doddridge’s descendant. 
that it may ascend into the Canopy in a diffiised body, rather than 
in a jet or stream. | 

. 7 adh the construction here described, it follows that the warm | 
air, gases, or medicated vapour, ascending within the Canopy, and 
escaping through the opening in its inner roof, carry upward the | 
expelled breath of the patient into the space before alluded to, | ; ; 
where, with the other contents, it becomes partially condensed, and | Curious Ortuocrapny.—A farmer in the country lately made 
then passes by the tube in the external roof, into a cooler, made of | Ut @ bill to a person who had employed him, and whose christian 











name was Jacob. 





prepared silk, or of any other air-tight material; here it is further | 


condensed ; and the residue is ultimately conducted through a tube 
out of the apartment. By this arrangement the patient is not only 
enabled to breathe a congenial atmosphere, but is relieved from 
that unwholesome taint which the air of 
frequeatly contracts. 


* The perfect command of temperature, and the ease and certainty 
with which the patient can alter it so as to meet every transient 
change of the weather, or in accordance with his own sensations ; 
the constant supply of fresh air, and the power of rendering it soft, 
balmy, and sanative at will, by the admixture of prepared vapour, 
while the exhausted and deteriorated air from the lungs is rapidly 


borne away ; are advantages so evident as not to require enforce- 
moent.* 


*It will be equally apparent, that besides the affections of the 
chest of an inflammatory, tuberculous, and spasmodic character, 


* «The idea that Pulmonary Consumption is contagious, was formerly a 
received opinion in this country, and is still prevalent on tne continent. The 
investigations relative to tuberculous diseases have shown that in a direct 
sense this cannot be the fact. There is, however, a secondary mode in 
which consequences of a tantamount characier may arise. The experiments 
of Dr Jenner have shown, that impure air is one of the most active agents 
in accelerating the growth of tubercles, and nothing can have a more direct 
tendency to render the air impure, than the respiration of consumptive 
patients in confined chambers ; while the chilly sensations they feel render 
a due ventilation, according to the old plan, out of the question. In the 
predisposed, an atmosphere so contaminated may frequently awaken an in- 


a sick chamber so | 


It would puzzle some people, perhaps, more 
learned than the farmer, to endeavour to put five letters together, 
none of which are in the word “ Jacob” and make it sound as weil 
as “‘ Gekup,” which was the way the Farmer spelt it. 

® WELL-TURNED ComPpLiMENT.—Quin once told Lady Berkeley that 
she looked as blooming as the spring ; but recollecting that the sea- 


son was not very promising, he added, “I would to heaven the spring 
| would look like your ladyship.” 


PRIDE SHALL HAVE A Fatt.—A Spanish nobleman rising from 
a fall whereby he had hurt his nose considerably, exclaimed “ This 
comes of walking upon earth !” 


FonTENELLE.—Fontenelle, at the age of ninety-seven, after saying 
many amiable and gallant things to the young and beautiful Madame 
Helvetius, passed where she sat without noticing her, in order to 
place himself at table. “See,” said Madame Helvetius, “how 
1 ought to value your gallantries, you pass before me without look- 
ing at me.”—* Madame,” said the old man, “if I had looked at 
you, I could not have passed.” 


SiycuLar Parisu.—In the parish of East Twyford, near Har- 
row, in the county of Middlesex, there is only one house, and the 
person who occupies it, is perpetual churchwarden of a church 
| which has no incumbent, and in which no duty is ever performed. 


| The parish has been in this state ever since the time of Queen 
| Elizabeth. 


ean EEE 


| A Worp Neen i is used to express a hatred of 


all mankind, but such a state of mind seldom, if ever, exists. 


cipient Consumption ; and it undoubtedly proves highly injurious to the, What has been mistaken as such is a hatred of society, for which 


original sufferer. It should also be remembered, that it appears probable 
that some inflammatory affections of the secreting surface of the trachea are 
occasionally infectious. 


. . . | 
‘Popular belief has also ascribed the occurrence of Consumption to an 


attendance on silkworms, and to the effect of flowers kept in an apartment. 


There may be some truth in the first instance, as those insects, when in any | 
number, consume the vita! portion of the air in a remarkable degree. ‘The 


Jatter can only be injurious in the night, when plants exhale carbonic acid 

Another circumstance may be named, although its consideration is 
here forbidden ; I allude to the frequent suspension of pulmonary Consump- 
tion during the months of gestation. The stationary state of tubercles in 
the luogs of female patients, at that period, is an important fact, and in- 
dicates the advantages which may arise in this disease, from a sedulous 
attention to the state of the uterine system. 


| we want a specific name, but which may exist along with a love for 
_individuals.—Booth’s Analytical Dictionary. 


I knew a lady that loves talk so incessantly, she won’t give ao 
| echo fair play: she has that everlasting rotation of tongue, that an 
‘echo must wait till she dies before,it can catch her last words.— 
| Congreve. 

| 


| 


| EPITAPH ON MR MORE. 
Hic jacet plus, plus non est hic, 
| Plus et non plus, quo modo sic ? 
TRANSLATION. 
| Here lies More, no more is he! 
{ More and no more, how can that be? 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 
Droury Lang.—Venice Preserved.—Perfection.—Turning the Tables. 
Covent GarpENn.—The Stranger.—The Pilot. 





Drury Lane. 
Last night the play at this theatre was followed by the agreeable 
afterpiece of Perfection, in which Mr Vinine appeared for the first 
time as the hero, and Mrs Way.errt as the heroine,—a part which 
used to be sustained by Madame Vestris. The performance is 
very pleasant in every respect,—an agreeable plot, a smart dialogue, 
and the acting, if not excellent on all sides, no discredit to 
either. As we are accustomed to sketch the plots of such pieces 
as we have not before seen, we are not disposed to depart from our 
ice on this occasion. Charles Paragon, a young gentleman of 
fortune (Mr Vintn@) says he will never marry, unless he can find 
a wife who is “ Perfection.” His uncle, Sir Lawrence Paragon (Mr 
BENNETT) introduces him to a young lady of the name of O’Brien 
(Mrs WayLetT) who receives him, reclining on a sofa, and charms 
him with talking enthusiastically of drawing. On asking her to 
favour him with a sight of her performances in that art, he is 
mortified at being told that she knows nothing about it. A pane” 
gyric on the art of music, proceeding from a voice eminently sweet, 
gives him a hope that she will make up by her singing and 
playing for her deficiency in the other accomplishment. He is 
galled to hear that she has not a note in her voice. Dancing 
remains ; but instead of giving him a specimen of her dancing, she 
calls for her maid and footman, and desires them to wheel her into 
the next room ;—in which mysterious and anti-triumphal style she 
takes leave for the present of her astonished lover. For in love he 
is, ‘loth as he feels himself to own it; and has even declared 
as much. 
The maid (Mrs Orcer) returns in a minute or two, and gives 





Mr Paragon to understand, amidst a world of sighs and groans, 


that she has a dreadful secret to tell him,—a secret of her poor 





mistress,—a defect,—an incurable defect. The lady has commis- 
sioned her to disclose it, not having had the courage to do so her- | 
self, but having too much delicacy to engage his affections uncan- 
didly: (for it is understood by means of the uncle, that a match is | 
to be made of it, if the parties agree.) The lover, who has been | 
interested already in the lady’s united frankness and beauty, finds | 
this magnanimous piece of sincerity equally flattering and pathetic. | 
He is inclined to be more in love than before, but is dismayed with | 
the mention of a defect, and demands with impatience to know the 
secret. The lady has acork leg! Off goes the gentleman in an | 
agony, and confides his sorrow to his uncle. The old gentleman | 
encourages him to persevere in an affection which does him honour ; | 
and he returns accordingly to the lady, to throw himself and his | 
fortunes at her fvot. 
Miss O’Brien receives him as before on the sofa; touchingly | 
observes, that she concludes he is come to take leave of her ; and | 
expresses a flattering joy at finding his intentions are more generous, 
She now presents him with a miniature of herself, of which she begs 
his acceptance, adding that she hopes he will excuse its imperfect 
execution, as it is her first performance. He is surprised and en- 
chanted. She then takes up a lute, and remarking that ladies are 
apt to say they cannot sing, when first asked, says she will try what 
she can do to gratify him with an air. She sings divinely, and his 
enchantment is doubled. “ And have you any more surprises?” 
he asks in transport. “ But one,” answers the lady, rising and 
standing on the sofa. “ Take care,” exclaims the loving remem- 
brancer of the cork leg, “ you will hurt yourself.” The lady replies 
by jumping from the sofa, and going round to him in a waltz, 
“But you have shewn one little defect after all,” says the en- 
chanted lover, when talking the matter over with her uncle, who 
was in the secret. “What is that?” “Fibbing. You said you 
had a cork leg.” —“ And I have,” —“ How !”—“ Nay, I have two 


cork legs.”’—* Two!”—* Yes, Iam an Irishwoman, and was born in 
Cork.” 

For this pleasant device the author (Mr Bayuey) is indebted, 
we understand, to the “ Keepsake.” The dialogue, we presume, is 
his own, and is very creditable to his taste as well as vivacity. The 
style is informed and gentlemanly, and the equivoques lively. 
There is a little under business going on between the maid and the 
footman (WeBsTER) in the usual shape of a courtship,—very pert 
and conclusive. The footman begins by paying the damsel the 
compliment of saying that he sees “‘ lady’s maid written in every 
one of her movements.” The lady curtseys delighted, and soon after 
returns the flattery by telling him that she sees “ gentleman’s gentle- 
man written in every movement of his.” The footman is a wit, and 
says that he understands his master is going to marry “a lady who 
turns upon a pivot;” and that between them ‘they will make “a 
sort of matrimonial tripod.” 

‘Mrs Orcer and Mr Wessrer act these two parts very well. 
Mr Wessrer’s hard, metallic voice, and brazen-faced manner in 
these characters, are very fitting for the sincerity of a footman’s com- 
pliments. Mrs Orcer’s talent in maid-servants of all kinds is well 
known. In this part of an affected lady’s maid we are glad to see that 
she heightens her usual manner,—puts a little more extravagance into 
it. She cannot do better than this, considering the ground of truth 
upon which her style of acting is founded. She is never without the 
substance to work on. She may assume as much confidence as she 
pleases, and enrich and flourish upon it, till she redouble even the 
applause she obtains. Mr Jones, we understand, used to perform 
the part of Vinrnc. He would look more astonished than ViniNe, 
and be upon the whole“more stirring, yet self-possessed: but Vin1ne, 
we suspect, has the advantage in the look of real emotion and 
enthusiasm. There is much humanity about Vining. His fault 
is that he wants faith in his own expression, and dips his head 
too much, by way of enforcing his good things, of seconding his 
inuendos. He should mend this “ Marry and Amen” sort of 
gesticulation. Mrs Way.ert will not do in some respects after 
Madame VestrRis. She has not such an‘ air with her, and hardly 
looks comfortable in her drawing-room honours. But we must 
say, that in this very circumstance there is an unexpected some- 


| thing that interests us. She is a very unaffected singer, not without 


real sensibility; and has some delicate tones, which she knows 
how to modulate in the right places. She sung two songs last 


_ night, one composed for her by Mr A. Lee, the cther the charming 


Irish ballad of “ Kate Kearney,’”? and was encored in both. For 


| our parts, we could hear such ballads a dozen times over,—literally. 


Dr Johnson used to complain that he could never get any body 
to give him enough cups of tea. It is difficult to meet with a 
singer, who will give you the same song many times over; 
though surely nothing can be more reasonabie, if you wish 
it. We may look at the same face for twenty minutes. 
Why not listen to the same song? Perhaps it is the com- 


pany that are in fault on such occasions. It is supposed they 


| must think it unreasonable; the singer is bound to be modest: 


and so the face must be changed for another. The best way, we 
believe, is to make interest with the singer ¢éte-a-téte. It is easier 
to persuade one that you are in earnest, than nine at a time. 

Ss 


Mrs Smpons anp Dr Jounson.—When Mrs Siddons visited 
Dr Johnson, he paid her two or three very elegant compliments, 
When she retired, he said to Dr Glover—* Sir, she is a prodigious 
fine woman.” “ Yes,” replied Dr Glover, “ but don’t think she is 
much finer on the stage, when adorned by art?” “ Sir,” said 
Johnson, “ on the stage art does not adorn her, nature adorns her 
there, and ar¢ glorifies her.” 


A Smart Retort.—Delpini, the celebrated clown, “being sub- 
pzenaed as a witness on a trial at the Court of King’s Bench, Mr 
Garrow, who was counsel on the opposite side, endeavoured to in- 
validate his testimony, by addressing the bench, “ My Lord, no 
attention can be paid to what this man says,—he is the Fool of Covent 
Garden.” Delpini, enraged at this impertinence, instantly retorted, 
“ And by Gar, you are the fool of the King’s Bench.” 


A Bunp Actor.—One Briscoe, the 








of a small thea- 


manager 
trical company now in Staffordshire, though stone-blind, plays all 
the heroes in his tragedies, and lovers in genteel comedies.—/Vl- 





verhampton Chronicle, Feb. 1792. , 
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Roya, Convenience.—Frederic had five libraries all exactly 
alike, and containing the same books, ranged in the same order, one 
at Potzdam, a second at Sans-Souci, a third at Berlin, a fourth at 
Charlottenberg, and a fifth at Breslaw. On removing to either of 
these places, he had only to make a note of the part of his subject 
at which he left off, to pursue it without interruption on his arrival, 
Accordingly he always bought five copies of the books he chose to 


read.— Theobault’s Anecdotes of Frederic the Great. 


Exaquisrre ImpossisiLitizs.—Some anecdotes, not a little extra- 
vagant, have been related of M. Morien, a chamberlain in the court 
of the queen-mother. It was said that at a icular siege, he 
could not remember whether he had been the Pesieged, or the be- 
sieger ; whether it was himself or his brother who had been killed 
in such a campaign, &c. The Marquis d’Argens lent him the same 
volume seven times over; being afterwards asked how he liked it; 
he sm “T think it, sir, an admirable production, but, if I may 
be allowed to speak my mind freely, the author sometimes repeats 
the same things.” The English Ambassador requested him to pre- 
sent to the queen-mother the Earl of Essex, then on his travels ; 
adding that it was not the Earl of Essex who had been beheaded 
by Queen Elizabeth. Accordingly M. Morein, at the usual hour 
of presentation, presented the Earl to the queen, saying, “ Madame, 
I have the honour to present to your majesty, the Earl of Essex, a 
native of England, and a traveller;—the English ambassador 
assures me that he is not the same Earl of Essex who was beheaded 
by Queen Elizabeth.”— The same. 


A Vatvaste Resuke.—Frederic of Prussia took a great quan- 
tity of snuff: in order to avoid the trouble of putting his hand into 
his pocket, he had a — snuff-box placed on each chimney-piece 
in his apartment, from which he took a es on occasion. One 
day he observed one of his pages, who, thinking he was not seen, 
and desirous of tasting the royal snuff, was inserting his fingers very 
unceremoniously into one of the boxes. The king said nothing at 
the time, but an hour after, he called the page, ordered him to bring 
the snuff-box, and asked the indiscreet youth to take a pinch. 
“ How do you like it ?—It is excellent, Sire—And the snuff-box ? 
—Superb, Sire—Well, then, Sir, take it, for it is two small for 
two.”—From the French, 








PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey Tueatre.—Virginius—Simpson and Co.—All 
at Coventry. 

Cozsurec Tueatre. — The Sailor’s Grave—John Overy 
—Miller and his Men. 

TotrenHaM Srreet Tueatre.—A Favorite Opera— 


Don Giovanni, and other Entertain- 
ments. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, 'the Nautical Burletta, called 


THE WATER WiTCH! 
OR, THE SKIMMER OF THE SEA. 


Eudora, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Beveront, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Jacob Von Skaats, MrBAYNE, Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, MrMorris, Trysail, Mr Sanders, 
Thomas Tiller, Mr YATES, 

Negroes, Sailors, Marines, &c. Messrs, Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, &c. 


To which will be added, the new Burletta, called 


WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 


Act .—WInter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
armaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

, ndrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN 


[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 
Act II.—Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Lucy Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 
iles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To conclude with, a Comic Burletta, called 


THE BRICKLAYER’S ARMS. 
Mat Mudlark, Mr WILKINSON. 





On Monday next, will be presented a New Version of the Pilot, or a 


Tale of the Sea; which will henceforth be known as the Pilot, or a Tale 
of the Thames, 





i 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Opera of 


HOFER, 
THE TELL OF THE TYROL. 
[By Mr Prancue}. 
The Music from Rossini’s Opera of “ Guillaume Tell,” adapted for the 
English Stage, by Mr H. R. Bishop. 
Bertha, Miss PEARSON, 
Josephine Negretti, Miss RUSSELL, 
Margaretta, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Peasants—Therese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, Miss FAUCIT, 
Bavarians—The Commandant of Inspruck, Mr THOMPSON, 
Colonel Donner, Mr BLAND, Herr Stetten, Mr WEBSTER 
Batz, Mr SALTER, " 
Tyrolese—Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILLIPS, 
Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr BEDFORD, 
Gottlieb, Mr YARNOLD, Walther, Mr SINCLAIR, 
Stephen, Mr TAYLEURE, Karl, Miss CHIKINI. 
Principal Dancers —Misses Barnett, Basike, Ballin, Lidia, M‘Henry, &c. 


Previous to the Opera, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Guillaume Tell,” 
After the Opera, P. De Winter’s Overture to ‘* Tamerlan.” 
And previous to ‘ High Life Below Stairs,’ C. M. Von Weber’s Overture 
to ** Preciosa.” 


After which, (8th time) a New Farce, called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poote.] 
Miss Kuibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
“Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 


To conclude with the Farce of 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
By the Rev. J. Towniry]. 
Kitty, Mrs WAYLETT, Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs ORGER, 
Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Cook, Mrs BROAD, Cloe, Mrs WEBSTER. 
Lovel, Mr COOPER, Freeman, Mr HOWARD, 
Philip, Mr.PERRY, Tom, Mr TAYLEURE, 
Duke’s Servant, Wr VINING, Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr HARLEY, 
Kingston, MrEaton, Coachman, MrFenton, Robert, Mr Honner. 





To-morrow, Venice Preserved; and Giovanni in London. 
On Saturday, The Hypocrite; Midas; and Turning the Tables. 
On Monday, King John; and Masauiello. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
(By Suakspeare]. 
Rosalind, (3rdtime) (with the Cuckoo Song) Miss TAYLOR, 
Celia, (with Songs) Miss HUGHES, Audrey, Mrs GIBBS, 
Phoebe, Miss H.CAWSE, Hymen, Miss PHILLIPS. 

The Duke, Mr EGERTON, Duke Frederick, Mr EVANS, 

Amiens, (with Songs) Mr WILSON, 

Le Beau, Mr BAKER, Eustace, Mr TURNOUR, Louis, Mr HOLL, 
Oliver, Mr DIDDEAR, Jaques de Bois, Mr IRWIN, 
Orlando, MrC. KEMBLE, Jacques, Mr WARDE, 
Adam, Mr BARTLEY, Charles, Mr FULLER, 
William, Mr MEADOWS, Touchstone, Mr KEELEY, 
Silvius, Mr HENRY, Corin, Mr ATKINS. 

Previous to the Play, the Overture as coinposed expressly for the Piece, by 

Mr Bishop. 2 
After the Play, Mehul’s Grand Overture “ De Bion.” 


After which, (3rd time at this Theatre) the Nautical Drama of 
THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 
[By Mr Firzsacrs). 
The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, who will introduce the Song of “ The 
Tartar Dium” 
Cecilia, Miss CAWSE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 
The Pilot, MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, (his 3rd appearance on this Stage), 
Captain Borougheliff, Mr MEADOWS, 
Captain of the American Frigate. Mr IRWIN, 
Lieut. Griffith, Mr HENRY, 
Long Tom Coffin, Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Mr Merry, Mr Mears, Sergeant Drill, Mr Turnour, Servant, Mr Heath. 
Sailors—Messrs. Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Graat, King, F. Sutton. 





To-morrow, The Provoked Husband ; Hide and Seek ; and The Pilot. 
On Saturday, Clari; Hide and Seek; Auld Robin Gray; and The 
Pilot, 

On Monday, The Grecian Daughter ; Teddy the Tiler ; and The Pilot. 
On Tuesday, The Chancery Suit ; and Hide and Seek. 
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